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So let’s keep a smile a-going 


back here, too. 


Even though war is crowding 


the wires, telephone people still 


want to give you pleasant, 
friendly service. Materials for 
new telephone facilities are 
not to be had. But there’s no 
shortage of patience and 


understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together 
to do this and we appreciate the 


help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


@ Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 














in Washington these days. They 

come penny plain and tuppence col- 
ored—as the saying goes. And small 
wonder either, with the tidal wave of 
Ph. D.s and similar-learned gentry 
which has overflowed and inundated 
the nation’s capital with the halcyon 
days of the New Deal. 

At times it seemed that the federal 
government had stripped all the class- 
rooms in the nation of their teachers, 
leaving only the half-baked alumni to 
carry on the educational art in the 
hinterlands. At other times it seemed 
as though what the federal government 
really captured must have been the 
half-baked alumni, while the real brains 
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Pris Washine are no great shakes 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
"“TELEPHONY's" Washington Correspondent 


of the universities must be still hidden 
somewhere. 

Anyhow, this is all by way of saying 
that the Washington market in profes- 
sors is definitely off. They came, they 
saw, and they flopped. A good many 
of them have been sent packing back 
where they came from. The rest, ex- 
cept for a number who have been safely 
tucked into such snug harbors as the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the fed- 
eral judiciary and other certified New 
Deal heavens, have fallen upon evil 
times. Army and Navy officers sniff at 
them; businessmen and old-line bureau- 
crats scowl at them, while a suddenly 
profane House of Representatives has 
adopted a hostile practice of running 





them down and throwing them out of 
their jobs wherever possible. 

All of which is an introduction to 
the strangest professor you ever saw 
and an exception to just about every- 
thing good, bad, or indifferent you have 
ever come to associate with the typical 
college professor. He is Francis T. 
McNamara, deputy director of the Com- 
munications Division of the WPB Office 
of War Utilities. As most of the loyal 
and long-suffering readers of this de- 
partment are aware by this time, Mr. 
McNamara is an important man in the 
life of the telephone industry. He is 
the vicar of the No. 1 man in emer- 
gency controls for communications in- 
dustries — Leighton Peebles, who was 
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dissected here in these pages last week. 

McNamara acts as an alter ego, 
working substitute, and Hollywood 
stand-in for Mr. Peebles in all his 
works and pomps. He is more than a 
mere vice chairman operating only 
when the boss is sick or out of town. He 
is a full-fledged alternate, vested with 
all the powers of the director himself 
upon those occasions when the busy 
Mr. Peebles has to do something else 
and it is up to “Mac” to take care of 
the second ring in the WPB communi- 
cations circus. 


You will notice that I introduced 
Mac as Mister McNamara. That shows 
right off that Mac is not a man to go 
strutting around with academic dignity. 
I made the mistake of addressing him 
as Doctor McNamara the first time I 
saw him (having taken the precaution 
of reading up in advance on his de- 
grees), and he bristled like a Tom cat 
at a terrier. You would think that I 
had actually insulted the man. “Call 
me Mister,” he said positively, “or, bet- 
ter yet, Mac.” 

That is typical of the man McNa- 
mara. You could knock him down and 
search him carefully and find not the 
slightest evidence of any golden key, 
fraternity pin, watch fob, ring, or other 
of the usual frills and accoutrements of 
the intelligentsia. He is proud of his 
teaching profession and hopes to return 
to it when the Armistice bells ring. 
But, somehow or other he just does not 
look like a professor or talk like one. 

Most of the professors I have known, 
especially around Washington, are tire- 
some chaps who preach solemn theories, 
run off at the mouth a great deal, quote 
Latin or Greek at the drop of the hat, 
and engage their leisure hours with 
such stuffy occupations as classical lit- 
erature or the pursuit of artistic cul- 
ture. In other words, they can be 
summed up in two short words which 
the irreverent youth of today describes 
as “an icky.” 

Mac does not do any of these things. 
His speech is plain and to the point. 
He frankly tells you that his favorite 
reading, when he gets time for it, is 
detective fiction. When I accused him 
of attending a symphony concert he 
witsfully explained with the air of a 
comic strip Jiggs that he was “just 
driving the family.” Evidently some- 
body in McNamara’s family goes for 
the higher forms of art. 

McNamara was born on July 6, 1896, 
at Clinton, Mass., into an Irish-Amer- 
ican family consisting of two brothers 
and a sister. His parents gave him 
the pious name of Francis, doubtless 
with the expectation that he would live 
up to it. But there is nothing particu- 
larly pious about Mac except perhaps 
the Franciscan hair-cut which an 
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Mailing of “TELEPHONY'S” 
Directory Delayed 

Because of wartime difficulties 
experienced by our printers, publi- 
cation of TELEPHONY 's 1943 Direc- 
tory of the Telephone Industry has 
been somewhat delayed. It is now 
on the presses, however, and it is 
expected that copies will be ready 
for delivery shortly after June 1. 











impish Mother Nature prematurely be- 
stowed upon his tonsured pate. Aside 
from that, any similarity between 
Francis T. McNamara and a cowled 
and kneeling anchorite is purely coin- 
cidental. 

Mac likes to smoke, enjoys the con- 
viviality of chosen friends, and can tell 
as good a story as anybody who has 
ever kissed the Blarney Stone. Mac 
had graduated from Clinton High 
School in 1914 and was preparing for 
Yale at Sheffield Scientific School when 
World War I broke out. Bodacious Mr. 
McNamara thereupon interrupted his 
scholarly pursuits and enlisted in the 
United States field artillery as a plain 
buck private or yard bird. Before the 
war was over, however, he had won his 
commission as a_ second lieutenant 
through active service at Verdun, Bel- 
leau Woods, and the siege of Soisson. 

He went back to Yale and graduated 
with a bachelor of philosophy degree 
in ’21. Then, after some post-graduate 
work, he unknowingly followed the 
precedent of his present boss, Mr. 
Peebles, by going into the test courses 
of the General Electric Co. at Sche- 
nectady. He saw some commercial serv- 
ice with the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
in 1922 when that utility was overhaul- 
ing some of its distribution system. 
But in ’23 McNamara went back to 
Yale and has been there ever since in 
one capacity or another. 

It was about this time that romance 
came into the life of Mr. McNamara in 
a rather oblique way. It seems the Yale 
boys were throwing a prom. Following 
the long-established tradition, it was 
necessary to find some safe, conserva- 
tive, and, presumably, unimaginative 
elders (to a college boy anyone one 
year ahead of his class is an elder) to 
act as chaperons for the attractive New 
England maidens invited down for the 
festivities. Our hero, Mr. McNamara, 
was elected to this post by these gul- 
lible and unobserving juniors and he 
certainly double-crossed them. He made 
the acquaintance of Miss Virginia 
Davis in this capacity and in 1925 he 
went back to her home in New York 
state and married her. 


Mac is very much of a family man, 


having a stair-step series of five chil- 
dren as follows: a 16-year-old gir!, a 
14-year-old boy, a 13-year-old boy, a 
10-year-old girl, and a 6-year-old hoy, 
They are still living in New Haven, 
Conn. Devotion to his family consti- 
tutes the main reason why Mr. Me- 
Namara is anxious to shake the dust 
of Washington from his academic eet 
as soon as the war is over. For the 
present, he keeps bachelor’s quarters 
in northwest Washington and runs 
back to New Haven on rare occasions 

For the past 15 years Mac has taught 
communications and electric courses in 
the undergraduate school of engineer- 
ing at Yale from which he earned his 
engineering degree, by the way, in 1924. 
In 1939 he became a consultant for the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commis- 
sion and was also active in the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, specializing in 
studies on depreciation. His analysis of 
electric rate structures attracted the 
attention and friendship of such a prac- 
tical operating man as Sam Ferguson, 
famed head of Hartford Electric Light 
Co. Eventually the good news got 
around to Leighton Peebles, himself a 
former electric power man, who was 
looking for talent to use in his Com- 
munications Division organization. 

Mac is definitely the extrovert type, 
interested in everything around him 
and asking plenty of penetrating ques- 
tions. This inquiring disposition has 
somewhat puzzled some of the indus- 
trial men who have business with the 
WPB Communications Division. They 
naturally are inclined to have their 
guard up when they come into contact 
with a school man who comes from over 
on the regulatory side of the tracks. 
But, actually, McNamara is far from 
the ideological radical so common to 
the university classroom in 
years. 


recent 


He is a strict regulationist. But what 
is more important, he believes that by 
and through strict regulation, private 
enterprise in the public utility business 
will emerge in a sound position, en- 
abled to continue permanently in the 
conduct of that efficient service organi- 
zation which McNamara frankly ad- 
mires. He believes that the danger of 
public ownership—and he thinks it is a 
danger—will come to the utility indus- 
tries, especially in the post-war period, 
only through temptations to take short- 
cuts at the expense of strict regulatory 
standards. 

In this respect he thinks that the 
telephone industry has played its cards 
pretty conservatively and intelligently 
to date. He is not so sure about the 
electric power industry. But he sin- 
cerely holds that it would be a calamity 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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FIRST AID COURSE FOR EMPLOYES 


By LLOYD C. JENKINS 


American Red Cross Instructor, 


Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


EOPLE who fail to take care of 
P iniuric that occur to their bodies 

may be compared with dumb ani- 
mals. We may say safety is a funny 
thing. Dumb animals seem to take to 
it naturally. It seems to be born and 
bred right into them, but man, who is 
the highest form of animal, often for- 
gets to practice safety. 

If any of you have ever gone pheas- 
ant hunting, you know that a pheasant 
will sneak along the ground, many 
times for several hundred yards, before 
it will make any attempt to rise into 
the air and fly. This is a safety pre- 
which the pheasant uses to 
protect itself from the range of man. 


caution 


Again, it is said that beavers always 
detail one of their number to watch 
and warn the rest of the animal tree- 
choppers when the tree is about to fall, 
yet many times experienced woodsmen 
fail to take this same _ precaution. 
Crows will station one of the group 
hundred feet away from the 
flock where it warns of a man’s ap- 
proach. A woodchuck always digs two, 
three, or more holes to his burrow, so 
that if an enemy comes after him 
through one of these holes he has a 
choice of backdoor exits. 


several 


A team of mules can be led to water 
but cannot be made to drink if they are 
over-heated, nor can they be made to 
cross any sort of a danger stretch. Al- 
though we continually remark at such 
craftiness many of us scoff at the 
safety precautions taken by man. It 
makes one wonder sometimes if we 
aren’t really the ones to be placed in 
the “dumb animal” class! 

Let us refer to our bodies as a 
human machine. We know that engi- 
neers are prone to talk of the efficiency 
of modern machines and modern indus- 
trial plants. There is no factory or 
machine constructed that is as efficient 
as man himself. Take the heart for 
example. There is no other pump as 
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PART V. The fifth and last principle of First Aid — trans- 
portation — is discussed by Mr. Jenkins in this installment 


which concludes the series. 


Lessons to be learned from 


animals on safety precautions are outlined. How to 
move injured persons properly is thoroughly discussed. 
(Part IV on fractures was published March 20.) 


perfect as this human mechanism. If 
we treat it right it stays on the job 
more than 500,000 hours. 
it makes 4,320 
gallons an hour. 


In so doing, 


strokes, pumping 15 


Views A, B, C and D in above illustration show 


how to make the open head bandage. View E 
illustrates eye bandage; F and G, knee bandage; 
H, hip bandage; |, shoulder bandage; J, K and 


L, chest or back bandage. 








No telegraphic mechanism is equal 
to our nervous system, no radio as effi- 
cient as the voice and the ear, no 
camera as perfect as the human eye, 
nor any ventilating plant as wonderful 
as the nose, lungs and skin. We cannot 
compare an electrical switchboard with 
the spinal cord. In order to protect this 
wonderful machine of ours, let us next 
take into consideration the handling of 
fractures without fixed traction. 

In Part IV (published on page 13 of 
the March 20 issue of TELEPHONY) we 
discussed the care of fractures of the 
limbs by fixed traction and explained 
that fixed traction was the ideal 
method. However, there are cases where 
fixed traction may be impractical. It 
may be impractical because of the in- 
ability to secure traction splints or the 
necessary material for improvising 
traction splints. It may be impractical 
because of the location of the fracture. 

For example, if the fracture is located 
in the wrist, it would be hard to put 
on the closed fist bandage without 
further injury to the member. If the 
fracture is located near the ankle, it 
would be impossible to place the 
sprained ankle bandage, which is used 
as a traction hitch for placing the leg 
traction. In these cases where traction 
splinting is impossible, other methods 
of splinting should be improvised. 
Splints ordinarily should be made from 
rigid materials. However, often pillows 
and blankets have been used to splint 








such members as the foot, ankle, wrist 
and finger. 


Application of Splints 

It is important that any splint used 
to splint fracture, where fixed traction 
is not used, be amply padded. This pro- 
tects against circulation being cut off 
when the part swells. A splint many 
times becomes too tight and this severe 
cutting off of circulation may cause 
gangrene. Every splinted part should 
be examined at least every 30 minutes 
and if there is any appearance of the 
circulation being cut off, the ties should 
be loosened. 


How to Splint a Fracture of 
Lower Ankle or Foot 


To splint a fracture of the lower 
ankle or foot, secure two splints long 
enough to reach from approximately 
four inches below the knee to four 
inches below the foot. Pad the splints, 
being sure to get enough padding at 
the ankle, then secure three medium 
cravat bandages. Place one bandage 
under leg at the ankle and the other 
bandage under the calf of the leg. The 
third bandage should be wrapped 
around the ends of the splint, extend- 
ing beyond the foot, keeping the band- 
age tight against the foot. Leave enough 
end to tie and tie with a square knot. 
The bandages should be placed far 
enough under the leg to reach over the 
top of the leg. 


How to Splint a 
Fractured Elbow 


Secure one splint long enough to 
reach from armpit to just above the 
finger tips. Pad the splint, being care- 
ful to have enough padding at elbow, 
wrist and heel of hand. Secure four 
medium cravat bandages and fold over 
in the middle. Lay the victim on back, 
being careful not to allow any move- 
ment of the injured arm at the point 
of break. Gently lay injured arm out 
straight beside the body. The splint 





FIG. 2 (left view). Carrying victim with broken back, neck or pelvis, using a door for a stretcher. 
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FIG. 1. Use of splint in fracture of thigh or hip. 


should always be applied on the palm 
side of the arm. If the arm is bent 
at the elbow, carefully apply an arm 
sling and bind the upper arm to the 
body, as for a fractured collarbone. 
Make no attempt to place a splint, but 
if the arm is straight always place a 
splint on the palm of the hand side. 

The four cravat bandages that have 
been folded over in the middle should 
be used for placing a flat board or 
similar instrument in the fold of the 
cravat bandages and pushed gently 
under the arm. Place one bandage 
under lower part of upper arm just 
above break. Place another bandage 
under lower part of forearm, and 
another bandage far enough so that the 
fold will come out on outside of arm. 
Let bandages lie on ground flat. When 
you start to tie them, tie bandage above 
the break first and bandage below the 
break second, then tie the other two 
bandages. 


Splinting a Fractured Knee 

Similarly, in splinting a fractured 
knee, a board the width of the leg 
should be run from the buttocks beyond 
the heel. Be sure that plenty of pad- 
ding is placed at the knee and back of 
the heel. Make one tie above the knee 
and one tie below the knee, and one tie 


at each end, using, of course, wide 
cravat bandages. In order to get the 
splint under the leg, apply gentle trac- 
tion and raise the leg enough so that 
the board may be slipped under it 


Splinting a Fractured Hip 

In splinting a fractured hip, first 
secure seven cravat bandages and fold 
in the center and shove underneath the 
body of the victim, using one end of 
the splint to do this. Three of the 
bandages should be placed above the 
belt line, then from the crotch to the 
ankle there should be four cravat band- 
ages. These can be shoved under the 
leg by folding them in the center and 
pushing them under the leg with a thin 
board or the splint. 

After the bandages or ties have been 
placed, two splints should be well 
padded and one should be long enough 
to reach from the armpit to approxi- 
mately four inches beyond the bottom 
of the foot, and the other one should 
reach from the crotch to approximately 
four inches beyond the foot. Then tie 
the bandages around the body and leg, 
as demonstrated in Fig. 1. The feet 
should then be tied together and the 
victim is ready for transportation. 

Perhaps the most serious of all frac- 
tures are fractures of the neck, back 





One wide board or two narrow boards nailed 
together, a shutter or a short ladder well covered are all good; or a blanket as a last resort, in case of broken back or neck. A blanket stretcher 
is O.K. for all other injuries after first aid has been given. FIG. 3 (right view). Improvised stretcher, with edges of blanket rolled toward victim 
and using a six-man carry. An eight-man carry would have four men on each side in place of three. Notice men all kneel on same knee. 
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and pelvis. In the past people have 
been led to think of broken backs and 
broken necks as relatively rare and 
usually fatal accidents, neither of 
which is true. It is the handling of 
such fractures that has caused a great 
many paralytics. It is important that 
when a fracture of the back is recog- 
nized by paralysis of one or both legs 
or a fracture of the neck is recognized 
by paralysis of the hands, arms or 
fingers, the victim should be moved 
gently and skillfully. 

[he whole body, by that I mean the 
head, feet, and trunk, should be moved 
in unison and the victim should be 
transported on a rigid board or a simi- 
lar piece of material. Do not lift his 
head and do not let him try to rise or 
sit up. This may cause the injury to 
the spinal cord to become complete, re- 
sulting in permanent paralysis. If the 
victim is unconscious and a spinal in- 


end at least four inches beyond the 
top of the victim’s head. This board 
should be at least 15 inches wide and 
long and strong enough to support the 
entire body. If the victim is found on 
his back, have one person kneel above 
the victim’s head and hold the head 
between his hands to steady it in order 
that the neck, head and shoulders move 
as a unit with the body without bend- 
ing it, while he is being rolled to one 
side, in order that the board may be 
placed under him. 

The victim should be carefully slid 
sidewise onto the board or door and 
placed face up, arms at sides, head, 
trunk and extremities on the board. Do 
not allow the head to be raised or the 
neck to be bent forward or sidewise, 
and under no circumstances must the 
head be tilted forward or backward. 

In Fig. 2, a victim has been placed 
on a door and is being carried away by 





FIG. 4. Three-man carry or lift in arms. In picking up victim, men all kneel on same knee toward 
victim's feet. 


jury is suspected, handle him as if the 
neck were broken. 


It is always a safe procedure to 
handle injured victims as though their 
neck were broken, especially if they are 
unconscious and unable to tell you of 
their condition. Of course, in many of 
these cases, the victim is conscious and 
he may tell you where he is hurt and 
what happened to him. If he has pain 
in the neck or in the back this indicates 
the trouble is there. Nevertheless, al- 
ways ask him whether he can move 
his foot or toes and hands or fingers. 


Broken Neck 

Do not move victim with a broken 
neck unless he must be moved, then 
get a door, a shutter or a wide board 
and place it beside the victim with the 
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use of the six-man carry. You will 
notice that coats have been placed on 
each side of his head to keep it from 
rolling about. 


Broken Back 

When the back is broken, the victim 
should be rolled similarly onto a board 
and the body must be moved as a unit 
without twisting or jerking and with 
no bending of the back. He should be 
placed on the board face downward. 
One forearm may be bent to lie beneath 
the victim’s head. Only in an extreme 
emergency should a blanket stretcher 
be used in place of a door or board. By 
that I mean where it is impossible to 
get a door or board or similar material. 
It is always advisable that people 
suffering from such fractures as a 
broken back or pelvic bone be trans- 


ported under the skilled supervision of 
a doctor. 


Broken Pelvic Bone 

A pelvic bone when fractured is 
liable to pinch the victim’s bladder and 
thereby cause serious complications, 
and the victim should be cared for as 
though he has a broken back; however, 
the pain sometimes, in the case of a 
broken pelvis, may be relieved by ele- 
vating the knees. If this is more com- 
fortable, the knees should be tied in 
the elevated position, but if this does 
not relieve the pain or if this causes 
more pain, leave the victim in a 
stretched-out position and transport 
carefully as though his back or neck 
were broken. 


Broken Ribs 

When a rib is broken the injured 
person may or may not have sharp 
pains when breathing deeply or cough- 
ing. Of course, if the lung has been 
punctured he may spit up bright red 
blood and may feel faint or may actu- 
ally faint. If the victim is coughing 
up blood, do nothing toward bandaging 
the ribs but transport carefully to the 
hospital. 

Otherwise, to care for a broken rib 
it is necessary to merely apply three 
wide cravats. On the side opposite the 
broken ribs there should be placed a 
fourth cravat folded so as to serve 
as a protection against the three knots 
that are to be tied there. 

The first bandage should be applied 
over the broken rib, the second band- 
age should be applied below the broken 
rib, and the third bandage should be 
applied above the broken rib. The pur- 
pose of this is to limit, as much as 
possible, the movement of the chest in 
breathing and also to keep the broken 
rib from puncturing through the flesh. 
The cravats should be tied as tightly 
as reasonable comfort permits and 
while the victim has his lungs free of 
air. 

A Fractured Collarbone 
Or Shoulder 

In the case of a fractured collarbone 
or shoulder, merely place the arm in 
an ordinary sling, elevating it from 
four to six inches, then run a cravat 
or bandage over the upper arm and 
around the chest, tying on the opposite 
side tightly. 

Transportation 

In transporting any injured victim, 
perhaps the best stretcher that can be 
used is a flat board about an inch to 
two inches thick and approximately 
three feet wide and seven feet long. 
This stretcher may be used to trans- 
port any kind of an injury, after which 
it can easily be set up or hung up on 
the wall, therefore it does not take up 
a great deal of space and is practicable 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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SGT. JOHN C. SCHU of Chicago, Ill., and 
PFC. HENRY M. McKEIRMAN of Bellevue, 
Ky., did line work for teleph panies 


in civilian life and now they are doing the 
same work for the Air Corps overseas. 





HE following story of telephone 

communication in Australia is 

taken from a letter written by 
Col. John C. Grable, U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. Colonel Grable will be remem- 
bered by many telephone men as he 
represented the Signal Corps at the 
national Independent telephone conven- 
tion in 1940 and 1941. 


The telephone system in Australia is 
federal-owned and under the control of 
the posts and telegraph division of the 
Postmaster General’s Department. The 
latest statistics available indicate that 
when the United States had 21,900,000 
telephones, or 16.56 per 100 population, 
Australia ranked seventh in the world 
with 704,000 telephones and 9.97 per 
100 population. This average is con- 
sidered excellent for a sparsely-popu- 
lated country. The population is, how- 
ever, concentrated mainly in the east 
and southeast sections of the continent. 


Probably more extensive use is made 
of telephone carrier systems in Aus- 
tralia than any other country in the 
world. It is really amazing the num- 
ber of channels they have operated suc- 
cessfully over the few long distance 
lines connecting the main centers of 
population. The telephone service, in 
general, was excellent prior to the war, 
but obviously had little reserve plant 
to take care of the tremendous load 
that them by 
military and defense activities. De- 
lays of three to ten hours on non-pri- 
ority long distance calls are now experi- 
enced. 


was superimposed on 


The toll rates are comparable to the 
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Some Jelephone facts 


On Australia 


United States except that no reduction 
is allowed for nights, Sundays and holi- 
days. A deferred rate is in effect after 
9:00 p.m. Business and residence local 
rates are approximately the 
same as charged in the United States. 


service 


Dial exchanges in Australia are not 
identified by name, but instead carry 
a prefix of one or two letters such as 
FL, MW, etc. Dials are of the straight 
number type and opposite each finger 
hole, printed on the dial card, are the 
letters, A, B, F, J, L, M, U, W, X and 
Y. Manual exchanges are designated 
by name for manual service and letter 
combinations for use when calling from 
automatic exchanges. 

Party lines are not used for local 
service in city exchanges. The dial 
tone, busy and ringing tone is quite 
different from ours. The dial tone is 
barely audible while the busy is ex- 
tremely loud. Automatic ringing con- 
sists of a double ring on a one-second 
pulse with a one-second interval and 
with about a four-second interval be- 
tween rings. 

The automatic switching equipment 
used in Australia is manufactured in 
the United States and England. Small 
manual PBX switchboards, as common- 
ly used in most of the hotels, are of the 
old fashioned bulls-eye signal type 
which obviously appear clumsy to 
American telephone men. 

Large numbers of old-fashioned desk 
telephone sets are still in service, but 
many have been replaced by the new 
combination handsets. These sets look 
very much like a combination of two 
well known telephones in the states. 
Transmission, both local and long dis- 
tance, is excellent. The adjustment of 
the telephone bells appears to be most 
difficult and apparently it is not pos- 
sible to eliminate the clicking of the 
bells when dialing. This proves particu- 
larly annoying to people who have be- 
come accustomed to American usage. 


One mechanic had to take a telephone 
completely apart when he was request- 
ed to cut off the bells on an extension 
so that it would not ring. The con- 
nections from the ringer were soldered 
to the terminal strip and then it was 
necessary to remove a bridge under- 
neath the connecting block in order to 
disconnect the bells from the line. 

Pay stations, known as public tele- 
phones, are installed in hotel lobbies 
and business houses. Pay stations are 
also installed in small glassed-in boxes 
in residential sections, usually located 
near street corners. These boxes are 
about 25 per cent less in area than our 
booths and the coin boxes are operated 
on an entirely different principle. 

First, the user places two large cop- 
per pennies (approximately the size of 
an American half-dollar and worth two 
cents each in our money) in an open 
slot on the top of the coin box. Next, 
he listens in the receiver, hears the dial 
tone, dials the number and holds a 
finger on a push button under the coins. 
When the called party answers, the 
calling party presses the button to re- 
lease the coins and cuts the transmit- 
ter into the circuit to permit conver- 
sation with the called party. The call- 
ing party must, of course, take care 
not to push the button too soon or the 
coins will be lost. 
lead-covered rubber insu- 
lated cable, about one-quarter inch in 
diameter is used instead of house wire 
in offices. This arrangement is un- 
doubtedly fine for permanent installa- 
tions, but certainly most inconvenient 
in business offices where frequent inside 
moves are necessary. These cables ter- 
minate in large, hard-rubber covered 
connecting blocks. The cord used be- 
tween the connecting block and the 
desk set is either rubber covered or a 
four-wire loosely braided cord. 


One-pair, 


There appears to be almost a com- 
plete lack of records of house cabling. 
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In a large office building, it was learned 
that telephones 
or less indiscriminately in the termi- 
nals on each floor. One mechanic would 
sit at a new telephone and listen while 
another mechanic in the basement went 
through 300 or 400 pairs on the main 


were connected more 


frame and finally located the line. 
Cross-connecting was then made on the 
main frame and the number assigned 
from the switchboard. An effort was 
made to determine whether or not this 
was standard practice, but it was soon 
learned that they considered this criti- 
cism so the matter was dropped. 

One could write a long vocabulary of 
American terms and compare Austral- 
ian telephone terms for they are all 
different. It is really amusing to hear 
American telephone men converse with 
Australians in the same _ profession. 
Each try to make use of the other’s 
terms with the result that both soon get 
all mixed up. Some of the most com- 
mon examples are: 


AMERICAN AUSTRALIAN 


Busy Engaged 

Pins Spindles 
Insulators Buttons 
Trunks Exchange lines 
Extensions Parallels 
Stations Extensions 
Cable splicing Cable joints 
Pairs Twins 

Hello Are you there? 
Jones speaking Jones here 
Call up ting through 


Installer or main- Mechanic 


tenance man 


Teletype Concentrator 
switchboard 

Long distance Trunk calls 

Operator Telephonist 
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(LEFT): Signal Corps linemen overseas lower- 
ing the old pole after replacing it with a 


Contrary to general belief, “Are you 
there?” is not used when first picking 
up a telephone, but when a person is 
called to another telephone or leaves 
the telephone and comes back, Austral- 
ians invariably say “Are you there?” 
When you analyze this expression, it is 
not nearly as laughable as we first 
think. 

The American forces in Australia 
cannot praise too highly the marvelous 
cooperation they have received from 
the Postmaster General’s office. This 
department has been called upon to do 
things which the armed services are ac- 
customed to receive from commercial 
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new one. 


(BELOW): Transferring a line from an old 


pole to a new pole is being accomplished at 
an overseas post by Signal linemen. 





telephone companies in the United 
States and request that delivery be 
made the day before yesterday. With 
their limited facilities in Australia, 
they have certainly responded to every 
request efficiently. 

Another problem confronting Aus- 
tralian telephone men is the fact that 
the terrain is not always of the best. 
It may, in some cases, be compared to 
the southern California country. As 
an example, building a pole line in 
some areas of Australia could be 
likened to erecting a line across the 
Mojave Desert and from Ensenda to 
the southern point of the lower Cali- 
fornia peninsula with all materials 
coming from Admiral Byrd’s base in 
the Antarctic. This may perhaps be a 
bit exaggerated, but it is believed that 
it will give a general idea of the diffi- 
culties experienced by telephone men 
from ‘‘down under,” who are certainly 
doing their part in helping win this 
war. 
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LETTER from Roy J. Rogers, 
A plant superintendent of the 
Hamilton County Farmers Tele- 

phone Association, Aurora, Neb., refers 


to the grounding of subscribers’ station 
protectors as follows: 


“To eliminate the expense of ground 
rods and to simplify installation of pro- 
tector grounds we make use of a tool 
consisting of a three-eighths inch rod 
six feet long with a cross-piece about 
two feet in length welded across one 
end. We dig a shallow trench about 
one foot from the foundation of the 
house and directly below the protector. 
Next we place about one quart of water 
in the trench and sink the ground rod 
with a churning motion. The water 
acts as a lubricant. Next pull out the 
rod and replace it with a length of No. 
104 copper. The wire may be inserted 
easily if a loop is first bent on the end 
so that it will not catch on the sides of 
the hole. The wire should be long 
enough to extend directly to the ground 
post of the protector and stapled in 
place. Now, fill the trench with dirt.” 


This method of grounding has been 
described previously in TELEPHONY, but 
the method described by Mr. Rogers is 
different in that he advocates extend- 
ing the ground wire direct to the pro- 
tector to eliminate a connection be- 
tween the rod and wire. 


* * * 


The general opinion of late seems to 
indicate that block cable construction 
is obsolete. We do not believe this is 
true, but rather that this type of con- 
struction is still in general use in cer- 
tain localities. We would be pleased to 
hear from anyone who has used this 
type of construction in recent years. 


* * * 


Some commercial concerns now refer 
to their salesmen as trained procure- 
ment advisors or trained service ad- 
visors. We consider this an excellent 
idea for, while few concerns have any- 
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thing to sell to their civilian customers, 
they can render a worthwhile service 
in an advisory capacity through their 
sales engineers. 





Now that trees are starting to grow, 
it is a good idea to check all drop wire 
and make sure that a_ clearance 
through the summer can be maintained. 
A tree limb touching a drop wire will 
soon ruin it and this wire is difficult 
to obtain these days. 


* * 


Strange as it may seem, many tele- 
phone men are not familiar with the 
fact that Independent telephone manu- 
facturers have had a universal type 











“Goodbye old gal. I’m leuving you for a jeep!” 






switchboard developed and in use fo: 
several years. This switchboard per- 
mits a change from magneto to com- 
mon battery or common battery to 
magneto by merely changing strapping 
on relays. This arrangement proves 
highly desirable for certain kinds of 
service. 


Mere man does not have a chance in 
Washington, D. C., as he is outnum- 
bered by the weaker sex eight to one. 
The police radio of the capital city con- 
firmed this on May 3 when the dis- 
patcher called for police to respond to 
a call for help from a man who was 
being beaten by a woman. 






i 
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Gee 


(Courtesy, NEW JERSEY BELL) 


The imminent induction into the Army of two telephone plant men was the inspiration for 
the sketch drawn by Ned Sabol, employed in the publicity department of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and brother of one of the inductees, Joseph Sabol of the com- 


pany's Orange (N. J.) plant department. 


This descriptive sketch was drawn for the 


farewell dinner given in honor of Joseph and Thomas J. Landers, also entering the service. 
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3 lquipment Is Helping Save It! 


e most critical shortage operation—and continues throughout its long lifetime. It 
r effort is manpower and saves the time of the telephone user by giving him faster con- 
}t that it is evidently going nections with fewer errors. It saves the time of telephone 


. employees by drastically reducing the operating staff needed. 
of every available worker. ’ ’ . 


; : Equally important in war emergencies, it works through 
frees men and women for 


night shifts and overtime with no extra staff, and its full 
toa successful conclusion ae ' : . 
facilities are available any instant the need arises. 


These time-saving benefits are a matter of record with the 


fuipment does just that. hundreds of telephone companies whose experience with 


n the country is doing it Strowger equipment extends through long years of practical 


from the first second of operation. 





OMATIC » ELECTRIC 


NO DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER 





TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
CTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


RICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 














and traffic editor 


dentist this afternoon,” the chief 
operator was overhead to say to 
one of her girls in the locker room of 


“I THOUGHT you were going to the 


a telephone exchange recently. “I did 
have an appointment,” the operator re- 
plied, “but I knew you were short of 
girls and thought I had better wait 
until I had more time off. There was a 
little boy suffering with the toothache 
and I let him have my time.” 


This operator, like many of our 
switchboard operators, appreciates the 
responsibility of her position in the 
telephone organization, particularly at 
this time when communications are 
essential to the success of the war 
effort. 


The writer has been working in the 
central office, where this incident oc- 
curred, for a short period of time and 
has been favorably impressed with the 
cheerful attitude of the traffic force, 
their willingness to cooperate, and their 
punctuality. Everyone reports for duty 
on time, and this applies to relief 
periods, too. The load is heavy on both 
local and toll and many new people 
are being inducted into the operating 
force. Everyone is working very hard, 
but as the operators and supervisors 
congregate in the restroom and locker 
room while waiting to report for duty, 
it is refreshing to hear their friendly 
chatter and hearty laughter. 

Perhaps they have nothing to be sad 
about? Oh, but they do! They are typi- 
cal American girls and women with 
husbands, brothers and _ sweethearts 
serving their country in the armed 
forces. 

There is Mrs. who has two sons 
in the service. She is very proud of 
them, and looking forward to having 
one of her sons home on a furlough 
soon. 





And the wife who has been married 
less than a year. Her husband is prob- 
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“Pervigo 
the Ilinois Telephone Association 


ably on his way to some distant land. 
Another young matron is saving her 
money for the time when her husband 
will be given a furlough. 

“I have two brothers in the service,” 
remarked a student operator. “We are 
expecting one of my brothers home 
soon. I can hardly wait until he gets 
here.” 

Question No. 2 this week asks what 
to do about an operator who is con- 
tinually late. Should she be “punished,” 
say, by having her make up her time? 

“Punished” is a harsh word. Why 
not appeal to the operator’s pride and 
good sportsmanship? 

In a couple of exchanges where chief 
operators have experienced difficulty of 
this nature, they solved the problem by 
posting the names of the latecomers 
and the number of minutes they were 
tardy. This condition was soon cor- 
rected, without punishment or verbal 
censure. One operator remarked, “I 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


Telephone companies have re- 
peatedly requested subscribers to 
make use of the telephone di- 
rectories in calling a number. An 
example of what happens when 
the subscriber thinks she knows 
the correct number is the follow- 
ing: 

“Come quick to 404 North Main 
street!”’ said the woman’s voice 
on the Springfield (Mo.) fire de- 
partment telephone. 

The fire chief, a salvage truck, 
three hose wagons, two pumpers 
and a ladder truck made the run. 

“Oh,” the woman explained, 
“What I was trying to get was a 
taxicab.” 




















had no idea I was being late so often.” 
Perhaps this would be a solution to 
your problem, too. It is worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) We had reached our destination 
on a multi-switch call but had not 
reached our number when an interme- 
diate office requested the circuit for a 
Priority 3 call. We gave up the circuit 
but wondered if this action was correct. 

(2) If a girl is continually late, 
should she be punished, say by having 
her make up her time? 

(3) When word is left on a call 
should operator number be encircled at 
the top of the ticket to the right? 

(4) If part of a charge is to be 
billed or collected at another telephone, 
when should the “bill to” entry on the 
back of the original ticket be crossed 
out? 

(5) Where an operator fails to col- 
lect the full amount due on a call from 
a coin station, should the amount of 
the message or tax shortage be entered 
in green on the face of the ticket? 

Please turn to page 26 for the an- 
swers to these traffic questions. 


Vv 


lowa Chief Operator Marries 
Grace M. CoANn, chief operator of 
the Denison (Iowa) exchange of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. whose 
offices are located in Kansas City, Kan., 
was recently married to Morgan J. 
Hanrahan of Denison who has been 
connected with the Hotel Denison for 
about 15 years. Miss Coan has been 
chief operator at the Denison exchange 
for several years and has also done 
special supervisory work for the West- 
ern company in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
She has been active in telephone con- 
vention programs and has had several 
articles published in TELEPHONY. 
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Help Johnny come marchin’ Home. he. 


BUY 10 one 
A saver 


LL of us in America today have friends 
and relatives in the Armed Forces. All 
of us want to see them marching home soon... with the big fight won. 1 


An important way to help them, right here at home, is to practise 
rigid conservation. First, buy only the best and longest-lasting tools 
and equipment. Second, give everything you own the best of care, 
in order to get every last ounce of use. This saves materials and labor 

. sets them free to work on our tremendous armament program. 


It’s easy, for example, to make your F 
dependable Exide Batteries last even 
longer, and four simple conservation 
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THESE STEPS SAVE BATTERIES 


Keep adding approved water at regular inter- 
vals. Most local water is safe. Ask us if yours 
is safe. 


Keep the top of the battery and battery con- 
tainer clean and dry at all times. This will 
assure maximum protection of the inner parts. 


Keep the battery fully charged—but avoid 
excessive over-charge. A storage battery will 
last longer when charged at its proper voltage. 


Record water additions, voltage, and gravity 
readings. Don't trust your memory. Write down 
a complete record of your battery's life his- 
tory. Compare readings. 


rules will do the trick if followed care- TELEPHONE If you wish more detailed information, or have a 
fully at all times. Obey them and you save BATTERIES special battery problem, don't hesitate to write to 

. ‘ ‘ Exide. We want you to get the long-life built into 
vital batteries. Buy to Last and Save to Win. every Exide Battery. Ask for booklet Form 3225. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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LACK OF TELEPHONE 
INSTRUMENTS CRITICAL 


ANUARY and February of this 
year witnessed an unprecedented 
rate of increase in telephone instal- 
lations, sharply reducing supplies of 
available equipment, it is stated in a re- 
cent release of the War Production 
Board. Prompt action was necessary to 
restrict new installations—and that ac- 
tion was issuance of Order U-2, which 
provides necessary restrictions. 
Compilation of reports received at 
the Telephone Operations Industry Ad- 
visory Committee meeting on May 12 
indicates that U-2 provides enough lim- 
itations to check the trend, L. H. 
Peebles, director of WPB Communica- 
tions Division, said May 15. 


“While it is still too early to be sure, 
it appears that more drastic restric- 
tion of new installations will not be 
necessary at least for the present,” he 
said. “The only alternative is to re- 
sume the manufacture of civilian tele- 
phone equipment and, in the light of the 
situation in critical materials, that is 
not possible.” 

Meantime, the telephone industry is 
carrying on the greatest volume of 
business in its history with 10 per cent 
of the materials it consumed in 1941, 
Mr. Peebles said. 


None of this holds out much hope for 
the civilian who has no telephone but 
wants one. But as Mr. Peebles pointed 
out, when soldiers and sailors need sig- 
nal equipment on the battlefronts of the 
world they need it badly —and they 
come first. 


USITA War Activities 
Committee Statement 

On May 15 the War Activities Com- 
mittee of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, of which E. C. 
Blomeyer is chairman, issued the fol- 
lowing statement in Washington, D. C., 
to Independent telephone companies 
concerning the impending shortage of 
telephone instruments: 


“Based upon data recently obtained 
from a considerable number of repre- 
sentative Independent companies, the 
committee is of the opinion that a se- 
rious shortage of usable telephone in- 
struments is impending. If considered 
from the standpoint of the Independent 
industry as a whole—that is, as if all 
usable telephones now in every com- 
pany’s stock or that can be obtained 
by any company, were available to all 
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other Independent companies—indica- 
tions are that the shortage will become 
acute late this year unless the rate of 
net station gain for January, February 
and March of this year decreases con- 
siderably, or unless more telephones 
can be manufactured for commercial 
telephone use. 


“The actual situation will likely be 
that some Independent companies will 
be out of usable instruments very soon, 
while others, with a larger stock of tele- 
phones, will not feel the pinch so soon. 
This, however, is on the assumption 
that companies with surplus instru- 
ments will not be required to make 
them available to other companies that 
lack instruments—and there is no cer- 
tainty that that assumption is correct. 


“Data recently obtained from repre- 
sentative Independent companies oper- 
ating about 30 per cent of all Indepen- 
dent stations, showed that, after due 
allowance for loss and breakage and 
for working stocks of instruments, the 
usable common battery telephones then 
held in stock by those companies would 
(on an industry-wide basis) be used up 
about October 1, 1943 at the rate of 
net station gain for the first three 
months of the year. 


“Since this data was gathered, the 
new Order U-2 (replacing Conservation 
Order L-50) has been issued. Presum- 
ably the additional restrictions in U-2 
will retard the rate of net station gain, 
but it is not practicable to make an 
estimate, based on the data now avail- 
able, as to just what effect that will 
have on the present stock of usable 
telephones. 


“Early in April, after the issuance of 
U-2, the association asked for data on 
the stock of usable magneto telephones. 
This was for the purpose of deter- 
mining the situation of Independent 
companies with respect to supplying 
additional farm telephone service, par- 
ticularly under the new provision for 
providing telephone service essential to 
producers of substantial quantities of 
food. 


“Data received to date on the stock 
of magneto telephones indicates that 
(on an industry-wide basis) five-bar 
magneto telephones in stock would be 
sufficient to supply less than 20 per cent 
of new non-subscriber farmers who 
would qualify for service under the 
provisions of new U-2. There appears 


to be about the same number of ot! 
types of magneto instruments in st: 
as there are of five-bar, but we do »ot 
know how many of these other ty; +s 
could be used for rural service. 


“This information—which indicaics 
that in most cases the stock of usalle 
telephones will run out before eith 
central office or plant capacity is used 
up—is given to Independent compani-s 
in order that they may take such ste)s 
as they consider practicable to meet 
the situation. One of those steps is of 
course to repair or have repaired, to 
usable condition, all non-usable but re- 
pairable sets now on hand. 


“It is our understanding that Bell 
System companies face a situation sim- 
ilar to the foregoing. 


“Statements have been made by rep- 
resentatives of the industry to the 
Communications Division of the Wat 
Production Board of the need for the 
manufacture of additional telephone in- 
struments to take care of this situation. 
Whether or not such instruments will 
be manufactured depends of course 
upon the decision of WPB, and its de- 
cision will of course depend upon its 
determination of whether manpower 
and materials should be used at this 
time for such a purpose. Even if the 
manufacture of additional instruments 
is allowed, we are informed that con- 
siderable time would be required by 
manufacturers for getting back into 
telephone production.” 


Vv 


Western Union-Postal Merger 
Due by October 1 


Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
reached an agreement for purchase of 
Postal Telegraph, Inc., according to a 
recent issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
The merger of the two rival communi- 
cations systems, approved by Congress, 
and due to go into effect by October 1, 
still must be approved by federal and 
state regulatory agencies as well as by 
stockholders of the companies (see 
page 30 of this issue). 

There is, however, no sign of official 
opposition and Chairman James L. Fly 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has urged the states to take 
prompt action. 

Under terms of the Western Union- 
Postal agreement, jointly announced by 
the executive heads of the two com- 
panies, Western Union will acquire all 
the assets and business of Postal and 
assume its obligations, including Pos- 
tal’s debt to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

In making the announcement of the 
agreement, which was executed last 
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COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


New York State Telephone As- 
-ociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 26 and 27. 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
lune 16. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
\ssociation and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Joint Convention in Spokane, 
Wash., Davenport Hotel, June 18 
and 19, 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 24 and 25. 











week by A. N. Williams, president of 
Western Union, and Edwin F. Chin- 
lund, chairman of Postal, Mr. Williams 
stressed the fact that Postal would 
continue in operation as an indepen- 
dent company until the plan is approved 
by the FCC and the purchase is con- 
summated, and that there would be no 
inter-connection of the two systems 
until that time. 

Mr. Williams stated that under the 
terms of the plan all Postal employes 
will be brought into the Western Union 
System on a basis that will give them 
the same standing as Western Union 
employes. He further indicated that 
under the terms of the legislation, all 
who were employed on March 1, 1941, 
by both wire companies must be pro- 
tected for a period of four years. 

In addition to the acquisition of Pos- 
tal’s assets and liabilities, Western 
Union will issue to Postal 308,124 
shares of a new class B stock without 
par value. 

The present Western Union capital 
stock would be changed, under the 
terms of the agreement, share for 
share, into a new class A stock without 
par value. 

An additional condition of the agree- 
ment is that the formula prescribed by 
the FCC under the statute for the dis- 
tribution of international telegraph 
traffic among international telegraph 
carriers, including the Western Union 
Cable System, must be acceptable to 
Western Union. This is necessary, it is 
pointed out, to protect Western Union 
cable revenues between the date Postal 
is acquired and the date Western Union 
divests itself of its cable system in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
legislation authorizing the acquisition 
of Postal. 

The agreement provides that the pur- 


(Please turn to page 34 
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NOW AR Factory Rebuilding 
Assumes New Importance! 


Now—when the order of the 
day is conservation—Autelco 
rebuilding plays an important 
part in helping you meet 
today's requirements. Hand- 
some and modern in appear- 
ance, the instruments we 
rebuild for you cost much less 
than new equipment. They'll 
please you and your sub- 
scribers. Nor is AR service 
limited to telephones—it in- 
cludes central office switch- 
boards and all other types 
of manual and automatic 
equipment. 

Yes, Autelco Rebuilt as- 
sumes new importance for it 
gives you the opportunity of 
converting obsolete, worn-out 
units into sparkling, up-to-the- 
minute apparatus. Write to- 
day for prices and facts. 


tg 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
IN REBUILDING SERVICE NOTE: Orders 











for Autelco 








Rebuilding service may qualify 
for priority rating under Main- 
tenance and Repair. Please in- 
clude priority certification with 


all orders. 


Rebuilt 


AUTOMATIC v ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND OEVELOPERS F STROWGER STEP 














STEP MACHINE 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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HENRY ABBOTT— 


Father of Calculagraph. 


ENRY ABBOTT has _ probably 
settled more arguments before 


they started than any man the 
average person knows. Mr. Abbott did 
it by inventing the Calculagraph. He 
invented it 55 years ago—right in the 
middle of a blizzard, incidentally—and 
these machines which measure elapsed 
time have been doing their calm and 
precise work ever since. 

On June 24 of this year Mr. Abbott 
will be 93 years old, and since that day 
is a Thursday, he will undoubtedly 
spend it at his desk as usual, as presi- 
dent of the Caleulagraph Co. The only 
thing about the day which won’t be 
quite as usual is that for the first time 
in 72 years Mr. Abbott’s office will not 
be on Lower Manhattan Island. At the 
end of April he moved to Harrison, 
N. J., where his Calculagraph factory 
is located. 
about this 
three-score-and-12- 


There was no ceremony 


uprooting after a 
year tenure in a single business neigh- 
Mr. Abbott went 
daily job without fuss on moving day, 
and when the movers upended his desk 


borhood. about his 


onto a dolly and rolled it out the door, 
he continued a conversation with a vis- 
itor in his denuded office until he 
finished what he had to say. 


had 


The reason for the move was purely 
economic. The Calculagraph Co. is one 
of many whose business has been cur- 
tailed because of the war, and moving 
the office to idle space in the factory 
meant a savings in overhead. For the 
duration the factory is a sub-contrac- 
tor on However, Cal- 
culagraph orders are still being filled 
when 


war materials. 
priorities are properly applied. 

One incidental result of the move has 
been the loss to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad of a daily 
commuter who started riding the line 
when coaches were lighted by candles. 
In his years of commuting, Mr. Abbott 

-who has lived in the same house in 
East Orange, N. J., for 49 years—has 
seen these coach candles give way to 
modern coal oil lamps, and the lamps 
go out when electric lights switched on. 

The and development of 
the Calculagraph is a perfect example 
of “‘made work” in the best American 
tradition. When Mr. Abbott sketched 
the working drawings of his idea in his 
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invention 


office on Maiden Lane, the street in 
Manhattan then the center of 
the country’s wholesale watch industry, 
he was using his brain to 
business. 


Lower 
save his 


On that March day in 1888, as a rec- 
ord blizzard piled such a snowdrift out- 
side his office a tunnel had to be dug 
to the door, Mr. Abbott knew he needed 
something new to keep his workshop 
busy. For eight years he had been do- 
ing a good business converting key- 
wound watches to new-fashioned stem 
winders. Now that played out, 
just as before it the nine-year job of 
fitting movements to 
watch cases had played out. 


was 


Swiss American 
For those 17 years, plus five he spent 
learning the business at a jewelry and 
watch shop in Newark, Henry Abbott 
had learned a lot about keeping track 
of time. The idea of the Caleulagraph 
did not just come to him. 
ging for 
thought 


He was dig- 

ideas, and he dug out the 
that there was a need for 
something to measure units of elapsed 
time. And although the telephone busi- 
in the 
have followed the in- 
vention, he did not even know of that 
market at first. 

In Mr. Abbott’s own “This 
instrument grew out of the idea that 
elapsed time per se has a value; that 
in some industries it is bought and sold 
as a commodity, and that the operation 
of subtraction of one time-of-day from 
another time-of-day should be _ per- 
formed by a machine rather than with 
the brain and a pencil.” 


ness has been his best customer 


55 years which 


words: 


The core of the matter was the sub- 
traction. Simply showing the _ time 
something started and the time it 
stopped was not enough, for it still re- 
quired a mental operation of arithmetic 
and a manual operation of writing the 
Mr. Abbott solved the problem 
with dials and their pointers revolving 


answer. 


together, the pointers always at zero 
on the dials. As all telephone people 
now know, the dials print on the first 
impression, the pointers alone on the 
second impression. Their positions on 
the original dial impressions mark the 
elapsed time. Any number of separate 
recordings can be made, and in any or- 
der whatever. 

Mr. Abbott adapted this technique 








for various businesses. At 


one 
when billiard halls were more plentiful, 


time, 


they were good customers. They use 
the machines to time the play of their 
patrons—whose sense of time is apt to 
be faulty under the fascination of the 
game, and who sometimes (before the 
Caleulagraph) hotly argued charges 
with human timekeepers. Once Mr. 
Abbott made a Calculagraph for a den- 
tist. He valued his professional time 
at $15 an hour, and charged patients 
accordingly. Caleculagraphs like these 
showed elapsed time directly in terms 
of money. 

Mr. Abbott did not know at first that 
telephone companies were prospects, as 
has been mentioned, although he him- 
self was one of the first telephone cus- 
tomers in New York. He had a private 
line from his office to his workshop two 
blocks away before the first New York 
City telephone exchange built. 
Even after he began working this new 
field of customers for his Calculagraph, 
the going tough. He sold the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
20 machines in 1894, after six months 
of trials experiments had 
vinced the company that the Calcula- 
graph was needed, but sales resistance 
among generally 
remarkably stout—so much so that it 
took 35 years to get the distribution 
that Mr. Abbott in 1895 expected to at- 
tain in five years. 

Mr. Abbott spent most of those 35 
years on sales trips all over the United 
States. “We found the job of selling 
the Caleculagraph far more difficult 
than its invention,” he wrote wryly 
some years later. When this sales cam- 
paign began, toll service was 
“Our company has some toll lines but 
they are used very little,” one man 
told Mr. Abbott. “We would be glad 
to have people use our toll circuits. We 
would not think of limiting their talk. 


was 
was 
and 


con- 


telephone men was 


new. 
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them talk as long as they will, a 
hait hour if they like. We would not 
time their conversation. We have no 
use for such a machine as the Cal- 
culagraph.” 

ut even after the need for timing 
conversations became obvious with in- 
creased use of long distance lines, sell- 
ing the Caleulagraph was no cinch. 
Many a telephone man was stonily con- 
ed his own pet system of timing 
calis was 100 per cent right—even one 
who racked eight stop watches in front 
of each operator for the purpose. 
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It did little good to quote results 
secured by other users,” Mr. Abbott 
recalls, for each prospect said his 
problems were different from those of 
others. But “whenever we were able 
to persuade a man to check up and 
learn just what his errors in timing 
cost, we got action.” 

In 1902, for instance, one company 
bought 16 Calculagraphs and ran a con- 
trolled test for two months. It showed 
that in a single month each Calcula- 
graph earned $70.39 in charges for ex- 
cess minutes which had not been 
charged for under the previous system 
of timing calls. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in which Mr. Abbott has 
been active for about 40 years—20 of 
them as treasurer — honored him in 
1940 with an award recognizing him as 
one of the “national modern pioneers.” 
The award was based on his invention 
of the Calculagraph and its develop- 
ment into a new industry. 

Mr. Abbott has spent so far a total 
of 77 years in business, all but five as 
head of his own business, and all but 
22 as head of his Calculagraph Co. 
His total service could easily be split 
into two careers, each much longer than 
the average, and on an hourly basis 
he would rank still higher, since he be- 
gan work when the business day 
started for the sweep-out boy at 6 A. 
M. and ended at 9 P. M. (except on 
Saturdays, when it lasted till 11 P.M.) 

It is worth noting though, that Mr. 
Abbott, whose light frame disguises a 
wiry constitution that runs like a Cal- 
culagraph, works every day because he 
likes to—not because he thinks the busi- 
ness would fall on its face without him. 

It is peculiarly fitting that a man 
who has spent his life respecting time 
should have had so much time of his 
own to spend, but Mr. Abbott has a 
story he tells to people who think he— 
or they—are indispensable to a busi- 
ness. It is a story which a man of 
90 told Mr. Abbott when he was 25. 
“Any time you get to thinking you’re 
indispensable, son,” said the patriarch, 
“oo out and draw a jug of water at the 
pump. Then bring it in and set it on 
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the kitchen table. Then stick your 
finger in it. Now pull your finger out. 
See the hole your finger left in the 
water? That’s the kind of hole you’d 
leave if you left.” 


Vv 


A. A. Culbertson Dies; 
Pennsylvania Pioneer 

Andrew A. Culbertson, residing at 
Edinboro, Pa., chairman of the board 
of directors of the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp at Erie and one of the 
early pioneers in the telephone field, 
died May 6 after a short serious ill- 





A. A. CULBERTSON 


ness. He was 69 years old and had 
suffered from heart trouble since 1932 
but had been active until becoming ill 
a week before his death. 

Mr. Culbertson had long been promi- 
nent in business circles of Erie and 
surrounding communities, serving as 
president of the telephone company in 
Erie for several years before retiring 
four years ago and becoming head of 
the board. Besides his activity in busi- 
ness enterprises, he took a keen interest 
in educational affairs, encouraging and 
aiding financially many students in 
acquiring an education. One of his 
deeds along that line was the estab- 
lishment of a $100,000 scholarship fund 
at Allegheny College, Meadville. 

The number of young men Mr. Cul- 
bertson assisted in acquiring an educa- 
tion may never be known but his 
friends believe it to be in the hundreds. 

Although born in Edinboro, Pa., of 
parents in modest’ circumstances, 
through the years Mr. Culbertson built 
up a personal fortune in the millions. 
Then, like many others, he saw much 
of it swept away in the 1929 crash, but 
he weathered it and continued his busi- 
ness interests. He established the Cul- 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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The Practical 
Professor 


(Concluded from page 10) 





for public enterprise and the business 
of public service generally to play into 
the hands of the socialists who would 
take them over as the function of the 
state. 

McNamara is a man who obviously 
ean go far in the government service 
if he chooses to do so. He has licked 
his present job completely in the short 
time since Leighton Peebles called him 
from Connecticut to be his deputy. 
His friendly half-moon shaped face, 
laughing eyes, and cordial disposition 
made friends for him instantaneously 
throughout the division and among 
those who have contact with the divi- 
sion. He is an easy man to talk to, but 
a mighty difficult man to confuse or 
deceive. His approach to any given 
problem is one of merciless candor. He 
lays all his cards on the table, states 
his own views briefly, and then (an 
astonishing thing for a professor) is 
perfectly willing and eager to sit back 
and listen to everybody’s argument. 

This may even surprise Mac himself, 
but the head office of OWU has its eyes 
on him. According to the reports my 
spies bring me, if Mr. Peebles does not 
watch his “P’s” and “Q’s” he might 
lose his deputy to the “downtown 
crowd” of OWU. 

Around the Communications Division, 
McNamara inevitably became known by 
the nickname of “‘Mac.” Earlier in his 
life Mac had another name which came 
about in a rather amusing fashion. It 
seems he went to Latin classes as a 
school boy unprepared for his partic- 
ular assignment. He was trying to 
bluff it through when called upon for 
recitation. He got along all right until 
he tripped over the name of that hon- 
orable Roman general, Scipio Afri- 
canus, who once did the same kind of 
a job on the Carthaginian General 
Hannibal that British General Mont- 
gomery recently turned in on Rommel 
in Tunisia. Mac did not know whether 
the “C” in Scipio was hard or soft. He 
chose the wrong fork and called it 
“Skipio.” The class tittered and the 
master frowned and from that time on 
he was known as “Skipio” or “Skip” 
for short. 

Because he has devoted himself un- 
tiringly to hoeing his own row of scien- 
tific research McNamara has developed 
an intense as well as a practical knowl- 
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edge of communications and electronics. 
Hence the paradox of the practical pro- 
fessor who can talk the language of 
any man who has climbed a pole and 
dropped a pair of pliers on a squealing 
grunt. He has an insatiable appetite 
for information, printed or otherwise, 
about the communications business in 
all phases except perhaps legal, from 
the central station through the busi- 
ness office, to the most remote farmer’s 
extension. It is all part of the pic- 
ture which McNamara has acquired, 
strangely enough, from an_ivy-clad, 
ivory tower on Yale campus. 

Mac is a regular bull-dog on this 
conservation of critical materials stuff. 
To him, it isn’t simply a matter of 
shortchanging industrial Peter to pay 
political Paul. He has translated the 
problem, mentally, into so many tanks, 
planes, equipment, etc. Whatever can 
be saved and diverted from civilian to 
war use means the war will be over 
that much quicker. By the same token, 
unnecessary civilian use means just so 
much more American blood spilt dur- 
ing the extra day, hour or minute of 
the resulting prolongation of the war. 

When a WPB man thinks and feels 
like that, he cannot easily be persuaded 
that war goods manufacturers, for in- 
stance, should take time out and start 
up again the production of civilian sup- 
plies. if by anv manner of reasonable 
sacrifice the civilian can get along with- 
out. It’s not a de luxe war, he argues, 
we’ve all got our crosses to bear—or 
should have. What’s more, the man is 
nobody’s fool when it comes to deter- 
mining whether any particular outfit is 
playing the priority game with sleeve 
cards. He knows the difference between 
a chestnut horse and a horse chestnut; 
and slick answers or double-talk will 
get you nowhere if you try to sell a bill 
of goods like that to Mac. 

He thinks, for example, that the re- 
pair and maintenance priority rating 
should be extended sparingly and only 
for what is absolutely necessary to keep 
the operating plant from. shutting 
down, tapering off or falling apart. 
The rating is not intended to keep an 
operating plant up to the peak of nor- 
mal standards—or even beyond that, 
if the gross business happens to be so 
good that management is tempered to 
spend a few dollars as operating ex- 
penses dolling the old place up instead 
of giving it away to the tax collector. 

Mac understands that attitude — 
knows it’s only human. But he won’t 
condone it. In other words, if you 
haven’t done a complete maintenance 
job in the plant for 10 years, now is no 
time to do more than what is absolutely 
necessary, merely because you know 
you can get some supplies with your 
AA-1 rating. If the place will get 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 20 


(1) The action taken was co: 
rect. 


(2) Please refer to preface fo: 
your answer. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) The entry “bill to” shouk 
be crossed out when the secon 
ticket has been made. 

(5) No. The entry on the fac 
of the ticket should merely bs 
“shortage.” The accounting de 
partment will determine the 
amount of the shortage from th« 
coin deposit and charge entries. 











along all right for another year or so— 
let it slide, just so you can keep operat- 
ing. After all, as the old song goes: 


It ain’t no sin 
To take off your skin 
And dance around in your bones. 


Mac has no particular hobbies, al- 
though he used to play a pretty good 
game of golf during his student days. 
He does not even like to tinker around 
the house. Mrs. McNamara could tell 
you that he confines his mechanical 
genius entirely to paper work. He will 
not even replace a plug or renew a 
frayed cord on a floor lamp. At that, 
maybe he is just a little bit smarter 
than the rest of us who have to move 
furniture around and monkey with elec- 
tric outlets every time the whimsical 
better-half takes it into her head she 
would like to see things looking a little 
different. 

But for all his wit and brave words, 
Mac is at heart just a_ sentimental 
pater familias of the typical, hard- 
working, worshiping American species. 
What’s more he glories in it. His re- 
peated references to the trials and trib- 
ulations of “raising five children’’—as 
if it were serving some kind of a pen- 
itentiary sentence—fools no one, of 
course, including himself. It’s pretty 
easy to see who’s playing second fiddle 
in “McNamara’s Band.” 


Vv 


Racial Strike at N. J. Bell 

Eighty girls in the accounting de- 
partment of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Camden walked out re- 
cently in a strike because of the pres- 
ence of colored employes. The strike 
was short-lived and company officials 
said they were complying with the gov- 
ernment order which banned any form 
of discrimination among employes, and 
that the telephone company had to com- 
ply with this ruling. 
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Military Repeater Manufacture 
On Wide Scale Today 

I. less than half a working day more 
military telephone repeaters are being 
mae now than the total number used 
in France during World War I, ac- 
cording to R. E. Smith, head of the 
Wire Transmission of Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp., Newark, N. J., 
manufacturing affiliate of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. which 
manufactures these compact repeaters. 

The use of repeaters in stepping up 
transmitted telephone messages was 
just beginning when World War I 
started, therefore not many were 


available for military use. A few of 
them—large and unwieldy—were used 
by the American Army, but today’s 
military repeater is so different, so 
small and compact as compared with 





Repeater manufactured today by Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corp. 


its “granddaddy,” that there can be 
little doubt that miraculous advances 
have been made in this type of equip- 
ment since they first came into use. 
Repeaters like the one in the accom- 
panying photograph were used during 
the first World War in long-distance 
telephone circuits such as those es- 
tablished between Atlantic coast ports 
of France and General Pershing’s 
headquarters at Chaumont. As com- 
paratively inefficient as they were, if 
they had not been in use, much larger 
wires would have been necessary for 
these and similar circuits; the saving 
in precious copper was considerable. 
Repeaters used in the current con- 
flict are approximately one-tenth the 
size of the early ones, and, of course, 
are easily portable. The cabinet of the 
first repeaters did not contain the cur- 
rent supply source; a whole barrel of 
dry cell batteries was supplied for use 
with each of them. Today’s military 
repeaters — even the smallest have 
self-contained current supplies. 


Vv 


Cook Opens New Plant 
For Bellows Division 

“New business which has resulted 
from the character of our Bellows ad- 
vertising has necessitated expansion of 
the Bellows division of Cook Electric 
Co.,” says W. C. Hasselhorn, president. 
“This expansion has resulted in the 
opening of a new plant for the Bellows 
division at 909 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago.” 

The new factory, which is 125 feet 
long by 48 feet wide, has a modern 
testing laboratory with the newest fa- 
cilities for altitude tests for aircraft 
work, states the company. The ma- 
chine shop is equipped with new tools 
of latest design. The engineering de- 
partment for the Bellows division is 
also located at the new plant. 

The Bellows division, already oper- 
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NOW — as never before—is the time to practice 
“preventive maintenance.” /y\inor repairs and re- 
placements today will save man-hours and 
material, prevent service interruptions, later. 


@ Where open wire circuits are involved—(1) 
Remove excess sag in the line wire; (2) Re- 
place loose and missing ties; (3) Tighten or 
replace guys, where necessary. 


@ If needs demand, replace sections of line on 
present pole structures with Crapo HTL-85 
Line Wire. This high-tensile line wire has 60% 
greater strength than standard BB; provides an 
increased factor of safety, minimizes maintenance. 


@ For essential new construction, use Crapo 
HTL-85 or Crapo HTL-135 Line Wire! Crapo 
HTL-85 permits spans to 225 feet in heavy load- 
ing districts. Crapo HTL-135, with two and 
one-ha'f times the strength of BB 
wire, makes possible spans of 
350 feet under heavy 
loading conditions. 
Both possess superi- 
or telephone trans- 
mission qualities. 
UY p ) . . . 
VAR eee Ask the distributor 
weld STULL § wm C of Crapo Galva- 
: nized Products! 
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ating on a double shift, is in charge of 
William F. Laser as manager. Mr. 
Laser is well known in his field, having 
been associated with the Chicago Metal 
Hose Corp. and the Carnegie [Illinois 
Steel Corp. 


Vv 


New Wood Matting 
Is Developed 

Development of substitute materials 
in the manufacture of matting be- 
came a necessity when rubber and 
other materials were put on the critical 
list, if the safety, sanitation and com- 
fort features of matting were to con- 
tinue available. 

The research staff of the American 
Mat Corp. has developed a number of 
most acceptable substitutes, which 
have been subjected to gruelling fac- 
tory tests to prove their ability to with- 
stand abuse beyond that encountered 
in common usage, the company states. 
In some instances the new types stood 
up even better than the originals, it is 
claimed. 

The most recent development, flexi- 
ble wood link matting, has just been 
announced by the American corpora- 
This mat is substantially 
structed of wood links. It is light in 
weight and can be rolled or folded up 
for easy handling and cleaning. Lying 
flat, it follows the contour of the floor. 

Flexible link matting makes 
for safety underfoot, is comfortable to 
stand on, and affords good drainage, 
it is said. The ends are beveled to re- 
duce the danger of tripping. It comes 
in natural wood color and is inexpen- 
sively priced. The mat is one-inch 
thick, and comes in stock sizes, 18-in. 
x 32-in.; 24-in. x 38-in. and 
44-in., but can also be obtained in spe- 
cial sizes of any length and up to 36 
inches in width. 
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Presentation of ‘'E'’ banner to Ray-O-Vac Co. (left to right): COMM. LESLIE K. POLLARD, who 

made the presentation for the Navy; J. V. CONLIN, chairman of the company's labor-management 

committee; W. W. CARGILL, Ray-O-Vac president; ALFRED BREITZKE, labor union president; and 
MAJ. JAMES S. VAUGHAN, representing the Army. 
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New Flexible Wood Matting. 


The new matting is particularly ap- 
back of counters, 
around machinery, on oily and greasy 


plicable for use 


floors. 

To help in conserving present mat- 
ting, through proper care, the Ameri- 
can corporation has set up a special 
service and advisory department for 
the duration. Further information may 
be had by writing TELEPHONY. 


Vv 


Ray-O-Vac Employes 
Receive "E" Award 
Hailed by military leaders as “‘top- 
flight soldiers of production,” the em- 
ployes of the Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, 
Wis., paused between shifts on April 
21 to receive the Army-Navy “E” for 
excellence. The ceremony was held on 
the grounds of the company’s plant. 
The of the award high 
achievement in the production of bat- 
teries for flashlights and 


basis was 


communica- 


tion requirements. In one week, more 
than 1,500,000 batteries were made for 
the armed forces. For this and other 
achievements, Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, said, in part, 
“May I extend to you men and women 
of the Ray-O-Vac Co. my congratula- 
tions for accomplishing more than 


seemed reasonable or possible a year 
nee.” 
Maj. James S. Vaughan, Signal 


Corps officer, presented the “E” burgee 
on behalf of the Army and Comm. 
Leslie K. Pollard represented the Navy. 

W. W. Cargill, president of the com- 
pany, in accepting the “E” praised the 
efforts of the company employes, and 
Alfred Breitzke, president of the Ray- 
O-Vac federal labor union, spoke for 
the employes. 

J. V. Conlin, advertising manager 
and chairman of the Ray-O-Vac labor 
management committee, presided over 
the ceremonies and introduced the 
He recalled that the group 
pledged itself last August to win the 
coveted “E.” 


speakers. 
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New England T. & T. Workers 
To Have Victory Gardens 

Forty acres of cleared land bought 
by the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Worcester, Mass., will be 
made available to Bell employes for 
Victory gardens, it was announced re- 
cently. 

The company will plow and harrow 
the land and is conducting a survey of 
employes to determine how many want 
gardens. The company also is having 
the land tested so that only that which 
promises good crops will be utilized. 

Jordan W. Wenberg, personnel man- 
ager and assistant superintendent, has 
charge for the company. 
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First Aid Course 
for Employes 


(Concluded from page 13) 











in factory and shops for transporting 
injured victims. An ordinary blanket 
for transporting an injured person is 
all right providing the neck, back or 
pelvis are not broken and provided all 
fractures are splinted. 

A blanket stretcher can easily be 
placed under an injured victim by plac- 
ing the blanket alongside the victim, 
tucking two-thirds of the blanket 
snugly against the victim’s body. Now, 
grasping the victim at the hips and 
shoulders, gently roll him about one- 
eighth turn away from the blanket. 
Push the tucked end as far under the 
victim as possible, rolling him back 
over the tucked blanket and one-eighth 
of a turn in the other direction, and 
pull the blanket on through. The victim 
will now be in the middle of the 
blanket, which can be rolled down on 
each side toward him. Next, have six 
bearers, three on each side, as demon- 
strated in Fig. 3, kneel down and pick 
the victim up. This is commonly called 
the six-man carry. 


Three-Man Carry 

The three-man lift or carry is demon- 
strated in Fig. 4. The three men kneel 
on their knee toward the victim’s feet. 
The center man places his hands on 
each side of the victim’s buttocks. The 
man to the feet brings his hands under 
the victim’s legs and the one to the 
head supports the neck and shoulders 
with one arm and the small of the back 
with the other. At the count of “‘two,” 
the victim is brought to the knees of 
the bearers and at the count of “three’”’ 
he is turned face toward the bearers, 
and at the count of “four” they rise to 
their feet. 

It is a good idea to tie the victim’s 
feet together before he is transported, 
To tie his feet together, place a cravat 
bandage under the legs just back of the 
heel, bringing the ends of the bandage 
up toward the ceiling, then bringing 
both ends down between the feet. Bring 
the left end around the left instep and 
the right one around the right instep, 
then bring back around and tie over 
the lace of the shoes with a square 
knot. After the victim’s feet have been 
tied, there is less danger of his body 
bending in any way, thus furthering 
his injuries. 

Before any kind of transportation is 
undertaken, all broken bones should 
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first be splinted. Remember to pad the 
splints well and to place them in such 
a way that the injured member will be 
immobilized so that no further damage 
will be done. 


In conclusion, keep in mind that 
proper first aid rendered at the scene 
of the accident involves knowing what 
not to do as well as what to do. First 
aid training provides this “know.” A 
person trained in first aid should know 
exactly what procedure to follow, until 
the doctor arrives or the victim is prop- 
erly transported to the emergency room 
or hospital. 

(Concluded) 
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New Foreign Communication 
Points Under BWC 

The Board of War Communications 
has determined that the national de- 
fense and security and the successful 
conduct of the war require that the 
institution by United States carriers 
engaging in international wire or radio 
communication of negotiations or ar- 
rangements with foreign administra- 
tions or organizations regarding the 
establishment of new foreign points of 
communication be supervised by the 
board. Therefore, under the authority 
granted the board it issued order 29, 
dated May 13, which provides the fol- 
lowing: 


““(1) After the date hereof no car- 
rier engaging in international wire or 
radio communication, except as to cir- 
cuits on the North American continent, 
shall institute any negotiations or ar- 
rangements with any foreign adminis- 
tration or organization regarding the 
establishment of a new foreign point 
of communication unless such carrier 
shall have given prior written notice to 
the board (BWC) of the proposed in- 
stitution of such negotiations or ar- 
rangements and shall have received the 
board’s advice thereon. 

““(2) Within 20 days from the date of 
this order every carrier now conducting 
any negotiations or arrangements for 
the establishment of any international 
circuit, except circuits on the North 
American continent, not heretofore 
authorized by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission shall file with the 
board a concise statement of the nature 
and present status of such negotiations 
or arrangements.” 


Vv 
Obituary 


JOHN W. TOWLE, 70, who helped his 
father, Edward S. Towle, build and 
operate the South Eastern Nebraska 
Telephone Co. of Falls City, Neb., died 
April 30 at his home in Omaha where 
he had moved a number of years ago 
to engage in general construction work. 
Mr. Towle had been prominent in busi- 
ness and civic affairs in both cities, and 
had twice been a delegate to Republican 
national conventions. 
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FCC Announces Telegraph 
Merger Agreement 

George Henry Payne of the Federal 
Communications Commission announced 
May 13 that a merger agreement has 
been signed by the Postal Telegraph 
Inc. and the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., looking to a merger under author- 
ity contained in an Act of Congress 
approved March 6, 1943. (Refer to 
news item on page 22 of this issue.) 

On March 9, the commission named 


a merger committee of three FCC 
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members, consisting of chairman Clif- 
ford J. Durr, Ray C. Wakefield and Mr. 
Payne, to deal generally with the prob- 
lems arising in connection with any 
proposed merger of the domestic tele- 
graph carriers. 


A number of informal conferences 
leading up to the signing of the agree- 
ment were held by the committee and 
the staff with the representatives of 
Postal and Western Union, the Amer- 
ican Communications Association 
(CIO), the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union (AFL) and others whose inter- 
est such a merger may affect. 

Before a merger can be effected, 
stated the FCC news release, the tele- 
graph carriers must submit an appli- 
cation to the commission and thereupon 
the commission will order a_ public 
hearing to be held with respect to such 
application. 

Although the plan for the distri- 
bution of the international telegraph 
traffic among the several international 
telegraph carriers has been discussed 
at several conferences, this subject is 
still under consideration by the com- 
mittee and the companies affected. 
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Midwest State Commissions 
Form Rate Case Committee 

At the request of the Office of Price 
Administration, utility commissioners 
from the states of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas, met 
recently at Kansas City with Messrs. 
Donoho and Bowen, representatives of 
the legal departments of OPA, to dis- 
cuss methods of handling rate increase 
cases, particularly with respect to ap- 
plications made by telephone compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Donoho said that these cases 
have grown so numerous (there being 
upward of 3,900 on file at Washing- 
ton) that it was deemed necessary to 
provide for a more expeditious han- 


dling of them. He said that OPA pro- 
poses to “use discretion in action upon 
increases, but would oppose increases 
unless necessary to the continuance of 
operation or to correct a real and sub- 
stantial hardship.”” It would continue 
to oppose consideration of extraor- 
dinary war taxes in these cases, ex- 
pressing the opinion that they should 
be borne by the company. 

Mr. Bowen suggested the use of a 
standard questionnaire to be filled out 
by all companies applying for rate in- 
creases in order to facilitate handling 
of these both by the commissions and 
the federal agency. 

Both OPA men expressed approval 
of the Nebraska plan outlined at the 
meeting by Chairman Duane Swanson 
of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. This consists of a requirement 
that the applying company must notify 
OPA of its intention, and the setting 
down of the application at a date 40 
days later. This gives OPA time to ob- 
ject and to appear if it desires to do 
so. If not, then the application is 
passed upon without a formal hearing 
where the record discloses the facts as 
to the financial experience of the com- 
pany. 

The states named form the Midwest 
Utilities Commissioners Committee. At 
a meeting held in connection with the 
conference, engineers and accountants 
of the commissions in the territory of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
were instructed to meet with represen- 
tatives of the company at St. Louis 
relative to the distribution of payment 
to the associated and connecting com- 
panies for use of intrastate and ex- 
change facilities. 

Unrelated to the telephone industry 
but interesting was a report made by 
the engineering staff of the committee 
on the number of men, man hours and 
the cost sustained by all electric and 
gas utilities in its area in answering 
federal questionnaires. The number of 
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mei: employed was 386, the number of 
man hours used so far was 2,488,615, 
the number necessary to complete 
65°.223, the cost to September 1, 
1942, was $4,156,550 and to complete 
7,182. 

hese expenditures were made in 
connection with the preparation of all 
spe ial government reports, state and 
include the man 
hours spent on the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s reclassification of accounts. 
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$e 


federal, and also 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Company 
Granted Rate Change 
Changes in interstate telephone 
charges to conform to interstate revi- 
sions effected May 1 by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. have been author- 
ized for the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Fort Wayne by the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission. 


Officials of the telephone company 
said that the charges authorized are 
applicable to interstate service to 
points in Ohio and Michigan reached 
over the lines of the Fort Wayne com- 
pany. The changes are elimination of 
report charges, reduction in overtime 
rates and private line services. 
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Approve Rate Increase 
At Amherst, Neb. 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has approved an application by 
the Amherst Independent Telephone 
Co., Amherst, for an increase of 25 
cents a month in its rates. The com- 
mission found that the company’s rev- 
enues for 1942 were $2,458.70 and 
operating costs alone, $2,554.40, and 
that in view of increasing costs of 
labor and material the increase should 
become effective at the earliest pos- 
sible date, June 1. 

The new net rates are: Business, 
$1.50 a month; residence, town and 
farm, $1.25. These are merely restora- 
tion of rates in effect until February, 
1933, when economic conditions in the 
territory were felt to call for a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents a month. The com- 
pany has 14 business stations, 26 town 
residence and 150 farm stations. 
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Commission Representation 
Bill Killed by Legislature 

In preparing for adjournment the 
Nebraska legislature killed a group of 
26 bills which were rejected by the 
sifting committee as not belonging to 
necessary legislation. Included among 
them was a bill which granted author- 
ity to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission to 


those who practice before it. The bill 
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prescribe rules for 


was introduced at the request of a 
number of laymen who are experts in 
their respective lines as representa- 
tives of telephone companies, shippers 
and chambers of commerce who are 
barred from presenting and arguing 
cases before the commission under 
supreme court rules relating to the 
practice of law. 

These rules require the employment 
of persons admitted to the bar for such 
purposes, and C. P. Childe, a commerce 
counsel from Omaha, was cited some 
months ago on a contempt of court 
charge for so acting. It was argued by 
those appearing for the bill that very 
few lawyers outside of those perma- 
nently retained by large corporations 
are sufficiently skilled to represent 
cases before the commission. 

Included in the slaughter also was 
a bill which permitted telephone and 
telegraph companies to erect poles on 
lines that cross highways at 18 feet in- 
stead of 20, as now required by law. 

The legislature passed without oppo- 
sition a bill empowering the state high- 
way department to provide restrictions 
and regulations for the location of all 
telephone and telegraph company and 
electric power pole lines when these 
are located on, along, across or under 
a state and federal highway. 
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Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


California Railroad Commission 

May 7: Joint order issued, in case 
concerning the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Southern California 
Telephone Co., determining “station-to- 
station” method as a basis for separat- 
ing telephone revenues, expenses and 
property between local service and toll 
service. 


INinois Commerce Commission 

May 18: Hearing on petition filed by 
Illinois Allied Telephone Co., Prince- 
ton, for authority to advance rates for 
service, stated in the general exchange 
tariff, for all exchanges, and local ex- 
change tariffs for Ladd, LaMoille, Ohio, 
Princeton, Sheffield, Spring Valley, Tis- 
kilwa, Walnut, and Mineral. 

June 8: Hearing continued on peti- 
tion filed by Illinois Telephone Co., 
Jacksonville, for authority to increase 
rates for service in Jacksonville and 16 
central Illinois communities. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

May 24: Hearing on application filed 
by A. F. Cross doing business as the 
Ellis Telephone Co. for authority to 
transact the business of a telephone 
utility in the state. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 27: Hearing on application of 
Southwest Telephone Co. for readjust- 
ment of rates at Harrah, and the 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. for 
readjustment of rates at Binger. (Con- 
tinued from April 27 upon request of 
the OPA.) 
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son Golf Club in Edinboro and his 
e was widely known as Culbertson 
s which he actively supervised until 
death. 

\fter receiving his elementary edu- 
on in the schools of Edinboro, Mr. 
bertson attended Edinboro Normal 
w Edinboro State Teachers’ Col- 
) with the firm determination to 
yme a teacher. He went on to gradu- 
from Allegheny College with a B.A. 


degree and did teach for a few years. 


ness 


Ei 
Ne 
La 
te] 
tug 
for 


But eventually he entered the busi- 
world, first as a coal dealer in 
later as operator of the 
Electric Trolley Line. 
pioneered in the field of the 
ephone and became head of the Mu- 
il Telephone Co. which served Erie 

many years. When that company 


ie and 
rthwestern 
ter he 


was acquired by the Pennsylvania Tele- 


| 
pre 


as 
ste 
tal 


me Corp. Mr. Culbertson continued 
president for several years. Later he 


»pped out of the presidency but main- 


ned his interest in the company by 








MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


dependable 


Cedar Poles 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 








—_— 





POLES 





Minneapolis; Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








b 


Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 


Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 


utt treated. Quotations on request. 








S 


tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 


Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 


international Creosoting and Construc- 


outhern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 








kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. 
Immediate quotations on request. 


MacGlillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
Plain or butt-treated. 








Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
polis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 








8 
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Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
acola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
oles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 











well Ave., St. Paul, 
Cedar Poles. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
Minn.—Finished 
Plain or butt-treated. 
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AY 22, 1943 


continuing as chairman of the board of 
directors. 

He formerly was active in affairs of 
the Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association (now the Pennsy]l- 
vania Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion). 

Mr. Culbertson served on the board 
of trustees of Edinboro State Teach- 
ers’ College for years and had been a 
member of the board of Allegheny Col- 
lege for a quarter of a century, serv- 
ing as president part of the time. 

He was a member of the Zem Zem 
Temple of the Shrine, was a life mem- 
ber of the Erie Rotary club, on the 
board of corporators of Hamot hospital 
and attended the Church of the Cove- 
nant. 

He is survived by his widow, Annie 
Reeder Culbertson and a foster 
Maj. James Culbertson of the Army air 
forces in Texas. 

Funeral services and interment were 
at Edinboro. 


son, 


Vv 


One-Day Meeting for 
North Dakota 

A one-day convention will be held 
by the North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation at the Gardner Hotel in Fargo, 
June 16. A. J. McInnes, Fargo, is 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Vv 
Change at Cherokee, Kan. 


Mrs. FRANK RUPARD is the new man- 
ager and chief operator of the Craw- 
ford Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Cherokee, Kan., replacing Mrs. JOHN 
LimB who retired. 


LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 
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A SALES/ORGANIZATION 


oe 


That Has Never Failed to 

Produce More Net Revenue 

(All Costs Considered) for 

Telephone Companies Served. 
iF INTERESTED in more net 


telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadeiphie, Pa. 





PLANT 
a fei taa:ai fe 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
> 


Consultation Services 
o 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New Y N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Ptriladeiphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, til. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











J.W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisais—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Chief Repair- 
man, common battery and magneto 
switchboard experience necessary. Per- 
manent position in Lexington, Missouri 
area. Cable splicer, permanent position 
in Warrensburg, Missouri area. Give 
experience and Selective Service status. 
Write Central Missouri Telephone Co., 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


WANTED: Central office repairman 
for Strowger Automatic Exchange lo- 
cated in California. Must have circuit 
background and be capable of adjust- 
ing all types of switches. Working 
conditions and wages good. Write, giv- 
ing full particulars and present wage. 
Consolidated Telephone Co., 135 N. 
Bright Ave., Whittier, Calif. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED: By capable, 


experienced auditor, complete informa- 
tion and reference on request. Write 
W. G. Snapp, 1031 Florida Ave., Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 


POSITION WANTED by experi- 
enced trouble and repair man outside 
of draft age. Nebraska or Iowa loca- 
tion preferred. Sober and _ reliable. 
Write Box No. 9168, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WIRE CHIEF of small exchange 
(400 stations C. B.) available mid-sum- 
mer. Draft deferrable on account of 
physical defect. Write Box No. 9167, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Full reels of new West- 

ern Electric cable as follows: 

1600 ft. 1 reel 202 pairs 22 ga. 

3500 ft. 1 reel 101 pairs 26 ga. 

3300 ft. 1 reel 101 pairs 24 ga. 

8400 ft. 2 reels 51 pairs 26 ga. 

4200 ft. 1 reel 51 pairs 24 ga. 

1100 ft. 1 reel 606 pairs 24 ga. 
Priced right — Preference rating AA-5 
required. Write, Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., Tarboro, N. Caro- 
lina. 





TELEPHONY'’S 1943 DIRECTORY 
OF THE 


Telephone Industry, 


The 48th edition, will soon be 
off the press. Be sure your or- 
ganization receives a sufficient 


supply. 


@ DIRECTORY PRINTING 


With a volume that provides special- 
ized attention and economical pro- 


duction—with room for more. Write 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 











VOLT METERS 
0-50 
0-60 
0-80 
0-125 
20-30 
40-60 





JUST REMOVED FROM SERVICE 





MODEL No. 57 


SURFACE MOUNTING AND FLUSH MOUNTING TYPES. 
ALSO IN STOCK MODELS 24-271 AND 273 VOLT METERS 
AND AMMETERS IN A VARIETY OF RANGES AND COM- 
BINATIONS. ADVISE US OF YOUR NEEDS. WE MAY HAVE 
THE METER FOR WHICH YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


AMMETERS 
0-60 
0-250 
0-500 
800-0-800 
1200-0-1200 
1500-0-1500 


OHIO 





















Western Union-Postal Merger 
(Concluded from page 23) 





chase is to be effective at the earliest 
possible date, but in no event later than 
October 1, 1943. It was the understa.d- 
ing that the October 1 deadline prob- 
ably will be flexible—that is, a postp« 

ment of the deadline date probably 
will take place in the event it «ap- 
pears that the FCC approval of the 
will be delayed beyond Octo- 





merger 
ber 1. 

FCC officials said it is likely that 
merger proceedings will concern mainly 
the financial aspects of consolidation, 
leaving some consideration of physical 
facilities — elimination of duplicating 
lines, offices, ete.—until 
after the merger is accomplished. 

At the end of 1942, Western Union 
had approximately 55,000 
including messengers, while Postal had 
around 15,000 employes, also including 


side-by-side 


employes, 


messengers. 

Western Union reported at the end 
of last year it had 18,677 public tele- 
graph 13,500 
tions, completely blanketing the coun- 
try. Postal reported it had 3,984 offices, 
made up of 1,386 main offices, 754 
branch offices and the remainder char- 


offices and agency sta- 


acterized as joint offices, being con- 
nected with rail and telephone com- 
panies. 


Resigns as Manager 

Mrs. MAE CHILCOTE 
signed her position as manager of the 
Cardington (Ohio) exchange of the 
Ohio Central Telephone Co. 


recently re- 





Reconstructed Equipment 


New Kellogg or Western Elec. Composition 
Ss 


Rec. Shells and caps @ , ‘ ’ 45 
New Kellogg, Stromberg or W. E. Mouth- 
pieces @ : ‘ 08 
North Line and Cut-off Relays for all 
relay boards per pair @ 3.00 
Electrox Rectifier type G. B. 110 Volts 60 
Cycle complete with 4 Volt storage bat- 
tery @ ° . ewe 15.00 
Kellogg No. 115 Desk type Grabaphones 
with 3 Cond. Cord less signal set. 5.00 
Stromberg Carlson No. 896 3-bar 1000 or 
2500 ohm ringer compacts @ , 9.25 
Kellogg No. 22 or W. E. No. 329 insulated 
Trans complete with M. P. @ ; 1.10 
Western Elec. No. 323 Transmitters com- 
plete with M. P. @ a sccaine we tu 1.25 
Western Elec. No. 71C Retard coils @ 1.50 
Kellogg No. 8A Talk through type _ re- 
peating coils @ cote -75 
Double pole double throw 15 Amp. knife 
switches @ . ‘ — ‘ 25 
Automatic Elec. 2 M. F. Condensers @ 35 
Stromberg Carlson No. 9 Talk through 
type repeating coils @ 1.10 
North Elec. All relay 30 line Swbhd. with 
3 Links complete without charger or 
Batteries. Wired for individual straight 


line ringing Only.. . Price on application. 

Used Kellogg No. 42 Swhbd. Plugs. Prac- 
tically New @ . aa . ‘ 40 
Monarch, Leich or Stromberg Carlson 
ee 


Transmitters complete with M. F 90 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
Pilsen Station 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONY 











